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ABSTRACT 



Perhaps the most enduring belief about vocational education 
(VE) is that it is only for the noncollege bound, potential dropouts, or 
other special needs students. In reality, 80% of high school students take at 
least one occupationally specific vocational course, and one in eight 
academic students actually takes more vocational courses than vocational 
students do. A range of studies contain strong evidence that the generic 
technical skills and occupationally specific skills provided iri VE increase 
worker productivity, skill transfer, job access, and job stability when 
vocational graduates find training-related jobs. Popular misconceptions about 
the labor market and college, including the widespread beliefs among parents 
that a four-year college degree will guarantee their children a place in the 
middle class and that every child has the aptitude and interests to succeed 
in an academic four-year college degree program, may reinforce the 
traditional negative image of VE . However, a closer look at the supply and 
demand in the labor market reveals evidence contradicting both these beliefs. 
Studies also confirm that, despite the fact that many people have negative 
impressions of VE, most hold very favorable attitudes toward many of the 
elements that are a traditional part of VE. (Contains 13 references.) (MN) 
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After a decade of decline, the 1990s have seen a resurgence of voca- 
tionai education enrollments. Of 39 states surveyed in recent re- 
search, 70 percent reported an increase since 1990 (Husain 1999). 
Nevertheless, secondary vocational education continues to suffer 
from a negative image among students, parents, educators, and 
policymakers. This Myths and Realities examines some popular be- 
liefs about secondary vocational education, along with some related 
beliefs about the labor market and about college degrees — and some 
facts that may or may not support those popular beliefs. 

"Voc Ed Is for Dummies and Misfits!” 

Perhaps the most enduring belief about vocational education is that 
it’s only for the noncollege bound, the potential dropouts, or other 
students with special needs (Stone 1993). And this belief is not con- 
fined to students and their parents*, it is often shared by other edu- 
cators and policymakers (“What Do People Think of Us?" 1997) — 
perhaps explaining why postsecondary' vocational-technical educa- 
tion scholarship money sometimes goes untapped (West 1996). But 
do the facts bear it out? 

No, they don’t. Almost all high school students take at least some 
vocational courses; 80 percent take at least one occupationally spe- 
cific vocational course, and one in eight academic students actually 
takes more vocational courses than vocational students do. Further- 
more, vocational education students enter postsccondary education 
at about the same rate as all high school graduates (Kober and 
Rentncr 2000; Stone 1993), and vocational students with applied 
academics such as math and reading in high school are just as pro- 
ficient as college-prep students. 

"Vac Ed Doesn’t Pay Off!” 

On the contrary' — it does. A range of studies show that vocational 
graduates are more likely to be employed and earn more than their 
nonvocational counterparts, particularly vocational graduates who 
worked part time during high school (Scone 1993). There is strong 
evidence that the generic technical skills and occupationally spe- 
cific skills provided in vocational education increase worker pro- 
ductivity, skill transfer, job access, and job stability when vocational 
graduates find training- related jobs (Bishop 1995). 

“But a Four-Year College Degree 
Is the Ticketl” 

A related set of beliefs about the labor market may i.'inforcc the 
traditional negative image of vocational education. Assuming that 
technical training is inferior to academic programs (West 1996), 
parents want their children to go to college and get a four-year de- 
gree because it will assure them a job (Vo 1997). Indeed, there is a 
widespread belief among parents that a four-year college degree will 
guarantee their children a place in the middle class. Studcnrs them- 
selves arc often quite confident on this point; in one study, half of 
male and 68 percent of female high school students believed that 
with a four-year degree, they would have a nice, professional job by 
the time they were 30 years old (Gray 1997). Such beliefs are often 
attributed to numerous reports in the 1980s that American industry' 
would suffer severely in the 21st century from shortages of scien- 
tists, engineers, and mathematicians (Berliner and Biddle 1996). 



The reality of the labor market is quite different, however. Gray 
(1997) gives this analysis: 

• Among college students who graduate with a four-year degree, 
only two of three will find employment related to their field of study. 

• Among college students who graduate with a professional cre- 
dential (c.g., for teaching, engineering, or accounting), only one in 
two will find related employment. 

• A four-year degree does not guarantee a high income. Although 
college graduates have higher average earnings than high school 
graduates, only some of the variation in earnings can be attributed 
to education; supply and demand are the most important factors. 

• The U.S. Department of Labor’s Managerial/Professional job 
grouping is indeed at the top of the salary' ladder. But the next rung 
down on the ladder is Craft, Precision Metal, and Specialized Re- 
pair — occupations in virtually every industry' and every work envi- 
ronment like construction drafter, medical lab technician, manu- 
facturing systems operator, computer repairperson, and paralegal that 
pay well but require specific occupaiioivil skills available in secondary 
and postsecondary vocational- technical programs or apprenticeship 
programs. 

A closer look at supply and demand in the labor market uncovers 
another reality to contradict the belief that a four-year college de- 
gree is the ticket to success. That fact is that professional occupa- 
tions make up only 20 percent of all jobs (ibid.). The numbers are 
startling: 

At the start of this decade [the 1990s], the economy was creat- 
ing nine new cashier jobs for every computer programming job, 
and the U.S. now has nine times as many janitors as it has law- 
yers, accountants, investment bankers, stockbrokers, and com- 
puter programmers combined. The biggest sector of the job mar- 
ket is now service, not manufacturing. (Berliner and Biddle 1996, 

P- 38) 

Technical employment is the fastest-growing segment of the la- 
bor market.... Most technical work will not require a four-year 
college degree. Only 25 percent of all technical work requires a 
four-year or graduate degree. The fastest-growing piece of the 
high-skill, high-wage technical workplace is occupations that 
require an associate’s degree. (Gray 1997, p. 26) 

“One million new programming jobs come open in the next nine 
years." That one million is only the beginning. Add many more 
million positions going begging for skilled welders and machin- 
ists, electricians and plumbers, healthcare workers, and repair 
people of all stripes, and you begin to get the picture. (Brady 
1999, p. 41) 

Although technologically sophisticated jobs will grow, the big- 
gest chunk of openings will be in services — and not very- high- 
tech services at that. In the next decade, five million new jobs 
will be created for food workers, including kitchen heip, waiters, 
and waitresses. Another four million will be for cashiers and re- 
tail salespeople. More than three million will be for clerks. Two 
million will be for helpers, packagers, and laborers. Openings for 
truck drivers will abound. Managerial and professional occupa- 
tions will also need more workers, but their numbers pale com- 
pared with openings requiring less education.... The Labor De- 
partment projects an increase from 1996 to 2006 of less than 1 
percent in the overall share of workers in occupations requiring 
a college degree. (Rothsrcin 1999, p. R-9) 





"College — One Size Fits AIKI” 

Another common belief among parents is that every child has the 
aptitude and interests to succeed in an academic four-year college 
degree program. Parents often believe that if their children get grades 
of B or C in the high school college -prep track, they are well pre- 
pared for college. After all, why would a college accept them if they 
weren’t well prepared? Likewise, parents often believe that their child 
will, if necessary, make the crucial transition from community’ col- 
lege to a four-year college (Gray 1997). 

Of course, many high school graduates do have the interests, apti- 
tude, and academic preparation needed for college academic courses, 
but statistics do not present a rosy picture across the board (ibid.): 

• According to some estimates, only about 30 percent of high 
school graduates possess the aptitude and receive the academic 
preparation needed for success in college academic courses. 

• In 1996, 27 percent of college freshmen dropped out — an all- 
time high. 

• The best estimates are that about naif of the students in four- 
year programs graduate within six years; the worst estimates, as low 
as 30 percent. 

• Only about 1 2 percent of community college students are found 
at four-year colleges 3 years later. 

Another study looked at graduation rates 5 years after starting col- 
lege for students of different income groups (Bracey 1999): (1) among 
students from families with income of $68,000 or more, 41 percent 
had graduated; (2) among students from families with income of 
between $22,000 and $68,000, 19 percent had graduated; and (3) 
among students from families with income of$2 2,000 or less, only 6 
percent had graduated. 

Those differences across income groups were much more pronounced 
than differences across ethnic groups. After the same 5 years, gradu- 
ation rates were 27 percent for whites, 18 percent for Hispanics, 
and 17 percent for blacks. 

A Ray of Hope? 

As we have seen, there is a raft of common misconceptions about 
vocational education, the labor market, and the tour-year college 
degree; in particular the name “vocational education 1 ’ often invokes 
an automatic negative response. At the same time, however, people 
often reveal very favorable attituder oward many of the elements 
that are a traditional part of vocational education (Vo 1997): 

• In a nationwide survey of 1 ,000 people, 83 percent agreed that 
“schools should focus on career preparation” (p. 20). 

• In a survey of nearly 1 ,400 Missouri residents, 9 1 percent thought 
schools should place “much greater emphasis on teaching knowl- 
edge and skills relevant to the job market, like computers, math, 
and science" (p. 22). 

• In a random telephone survey of 500 Oklahoma citizens, nearly 
all were in favor of career preparation in school. 

A survey of Washington residents revealed similar attitudes (Wash- 
ington State Workforce Training and Education Board 1997). Al- 
most 9 of 10 respondents agreed that high schools should provide 
some kind of career preparation ro every' student before graduation; 
3 of 4 said that career education should start before high school; 
and a whopping 96 percent favored education for every student that 
provided a strong academic foundation, hands-on learning experi- 
ence, and an opportunity to practice what he or she has learned in 
a work-based setting. 

In a smaller nationwide survey (“What Do People Think of Us?” 
1997), respondents split exactly 50-50 on the big question of whether 
or not vocational education was for high school students who didn’t 
plan to go io college. However, respondents had overwhelmingly 



positive reactions to smaller, individual questions about vocational 
education: 

• 76 percent said that all students would benefit from vocational 
education. 

• 90 percent agreed or strongly agreed that vocational education 
prepared students for good-paying jobs. 

• 92 percent agreed or strongly agreed that vocational education 
can lead students to go to college. 

• Only 4 percent agreed that vocational education led to low- 
skill jobs. 

• 98 percent said that internships or apprenticeships in different 
career fields were appropriate for high school juniors and seniors. 

• 90 percent said that real work-based problems or career-related 
projects were a good way to teach subjects like math and English. 

These survey results present a curious contradiction. Many people — 
but not all — have a negative overall image of vocational education, 
probably based at least in part on mistaken assumptions about how 
today’s labor market actually works. Yet the great majority' of people 
have a very positive reaction to the elements that are the very foun- 
dation of vocational education: a focus on career preparation; knowl- 
edge and skills that are relevant for the job market; the possibility of 
challenging careers, good-paying jobs, and college. Such favorable 
attitudes toward the foundation elements of vocational education 
may represent a new trend for the new millennium. 
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